80 THE COMING OF THE WAR 
ions if, in the position occupied by His Imperial Majesty with reference 
to the Greek Church, he was to yield any privileges that it had hitherto 
enjoyed to the Latin Church, of which the Emperor of the French 
claimed to be the protector.” London hoped that by sending the famous 
Redcliffe, armed with an autographed letter of the queen to the sultan, 
the Turks might be induced to hear “moderate counsels.” Redcliffe 
was to advise the Porte to treat its Christian subjects with the utmost 
leniency.©? 

The despatch even asserted that the Turks had apparently seen 
the light, for they had sent a pasha to Bosnia to redress the grievances 
of the people and gave very strong instructions to Omer pasha “to 
act with unvaried moderation” toward the Montenegrins, his foes. 
Actually, the latter had been the aggressors in attacking a Turkish 
fort. Also the reports of Turkish atrocities apparently were unreliable. 

Finally, Clarendon said that as the two monarchs had now renewed 
their pledges to uphold the independence and integrity of the Turkish 
empire, Her Majesty’s Government earnestly desired that henceforth 
their respective envoys should cooperate in “giving similar advice in 
the same friendly spirit to the Porte.” ©! 

A final despatch came from Seymour in St. Petersburg, who on 
April 21 wrote that he had communicated Clarendon’s despatch of 
April 5 and had received a memorandum from the tsar stressing the 
cruelties of the Turks in Bosnia, which had driven many families 
into Austria. The monarch said that he would continue, as always, 
to be moderate and forbearing toward the Turks, in order not to 
trouble and humiliate them, always provided that the other powers 
would do the same and that none of them “abuses the weaknesses 
of the Porte to obtain concessions that work to the detriment of 
others.” 62 

In these talks the two cabinets revealed their attitudes on the Eastern 
Question. At first the English welcomed the Russian overtures, not 
from a wish for the partition of Turkey, but because they feared it 
was inevitable and held that an agreement with Russia and probably 
with Austria would reduce the danger. Britain agreed that the tsar 
had a claim to reparation for the Porte’s duplicity, and Russell con- 
ceded that the monarch had a right sanctioned by treaty to protect 


60. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
61. Ibid., p. 23. 
62. Seymour to Clarendon, Apr. 21, 1853, ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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the Orthodox church. As powerful France still seemed to be the enemy, 
Russia was a valuable ally in time of need. The British rebuffed French 
overtures and worked to secure Russia its claims from the Turks. 
The entente of 1844 appeared to be restored and in full vigor. 

Nicholas, however, in spite of the warnings of Nesselrode, insisted 
on putting his cards on the table before Seymour, who became con- 
vinced that the emperor was determined to partition Turkey and seize 
Constantinople. The French, by adopting a more moderate policy, 
reassured the English and gave pro-French attitudes a chance to de- 
velop. Moreover, Seymour kept emphasizing the predatory designs 
of the tsar. The British cabinet now stressed the viability of Turkey 
and the need for forbearance toward it. The emperor paid lip service 
to this idea, although he refused to rule out the use of force. Moreover, 
Menshikov’s threatening conduct at Constantinople (to be discussed 
later) led the British to doubt that Russia’s intentions were peaceful. 
Colonel Rose requested the British fleet to sail from Malta, but, al- 
though the French fleet moved to Greek waters, the British cabinet 
refused to send its squadron. This rebuff to France delighted the tsar 
and Nesselrode, and Clarendon’s despatch of April 5 emphasized that 
England had repeatedly sided against France on the Eastern Question. 
This confirmed Nicholas in his conviction that an Anglo-French alli- 
ance was impossible—a theory that was the basis for his whole policy. 
He thus saw no need to moderate his actions and continued to drive 
ahead to obtain his objectives, by force if need be. It proved to be a 
bad mistake. 

By the end of 1852 the emperor must have decided on war with 
Turkey, for a memorandum written by him on January 7/19, 1853, 
stated that a break with Turkey would probably come very soon. 
He did not expect to have to fight the French in the early stages, 
although he was sure that they would quickly intervene with their 
fleet and perhaps with land forces. To him it seemed essential to strike 
a sudden, decisive blow, in complete secrecy. He proposed to move 
sixteen thousand men with thirty-two guns, a few Cossacks, and a 
minimum of horses, from Sevastopol directly into the Bosporus for 
an attack on Constantinople. If possible, a similar force would sail 
from Odessa.®? In February Vice Admiral V. K. Kornilov of the Black 
Sea Fleet supplied a list of twenty-eight war vessels and thirty-three 


63. Zaionchkovskii, Pril., I, 582-83. 


